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occupation, was cut off. They could no longer sally from
their impregnable castles and bring home the unpopu-
rich and easy booty. While the low-born peace.0
vulgar were rising in opulence or independence, they
were degraded to distress and ruin and famine. Their
barns and cellars were no longer stocked with the plun-
dered produce of neighbouring fields or vineyards ; they
were obliged to dismiss or to starve their once gallant
and numerous retinue.h He wrho was accustomed to ride
abroad on a foaming courser was reduced to a sorry
nag; he who disdained to wear any robes which were
not dyed with purple must now appear in coarse attire
of the same dull colour which it had by nature. Among
the princes of the Empire it was more easy to establish
than to maintain peace. The old jealousies and ani-
mosities were constantly breaking out; the Bavarian
house looked with suspicion on the favour shown to that
of Saxony. Lawless acts were committed, either in
popular insurrection or in sudden quarrels (as in the
murder of Count Sighard near Eatisbon). Dark rumours
were immediately propagated of connivance, at least of
indolent negligence on the part of the Emperor. The
dissatisfaction was deep, dangerous, universal. The
rebellion was ripe, it wanted but a cause and a leader.

The Emperor had  seen with  delight the intimacy
which had grown up between his son and the Theyoxmg
nobles in his court.     This popularity might Hcmy'
strengthen and  secure  his  succession  to  the throne.
The Prince, in all the ardour of youth, joined in their
sports, their huntings, their banquets, and in less seemly
diversions.   The associates of a prince soon grow into a
party.    The older and more subtle enemies of Henry,

Vita Henrici attmd Pertz.
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